Telephone interview with former Seaman second class Allen John Duncan, participant in 
Able nuclear test, Operation Crossroads, 1946. Conducted by Jan K. Herman, Historian of 
the Navy Medical Department, 4 April 2007. 


Where are you from? 
I’m from Greensboro, Hale County, Alabama. 


Is that where you were born? 
Close to there. I was born in Perry County about 10 miles north. 


When did you join the Navy? 
I reenlisted in November of ’45. I had been up for discharge in January. 


What was your job in the Navy? 
I was in the Naval Air Corps to start with until the war was over. I was on the flight line 
and flew as a radioman. 


Where were you stationed at that time? 
Naval Air Station Dallas, TX. 


Was that a training base? 

I was transferred over to a training base from the main base, which was a training base 
for the larger planes. Shortly after I was sent there on the 1“ of February of ’45, I was 
transferred over to the training station where they retrained pilots. 


Was radioman your title? In other words, what was your rank when you left the 
Navy for that short time? 
Seaman second class. 


So you decided to re-up in ’46. 
Right. 


Did you retain your radioman qualifications? 
Yes. 


How did you end up out in the Pacific for the atomic tests? 

I was sent to Shoemaker, California when I reenlisted. They were setting us up for the 
tests at Bikini. Shoemaker was where they sent most of the crews and assigned them from there. 
I was then sent on a transport to Pearl and arrived there on March 5", 1946. I was assigned to 
the USS Mugford [DD-389]. That was the ship that took me to Bikini. 


Did you know that you were going to be involved in the atomic test at that time or 
was it top secret? 

It was top secret. They told us it was a secret project. There were rumors that it was 
about a nuclear test but we didn’t know where it was to happen. We didn’t know anything about 
it until we headed out of Pearl about the 23" of March. 


Did you know at that time where the destination was? 
We knew we were going to the Marshall Islands. All this was in a report they made to us 
just before we left but we had been sworn to secrecy, that is, the ones it was revealed to. 


Were you one of those? 
Yes. I was helmsman aboard ship because I had been in the Navy for a while. We knew 
what was going on before we left, at least a few of us did. 


But you didn’t know that it was atomic testing, did you? 

Oh, yes. We knew it was an atomic test. There were about 10 of us in the party who 
knew about it. The general crew didn’t know. We were sworn to secrecy. I don’t know why 
because I was just a seaman second class. 


What happened when you got to the Marshalls? 

We anchored where the test was going to be. We only had to move one time because our 
anchor slipped so we had to use our second anchor. Our ship was going to be in the test. We 
just marked time until the first test on July 1°. 


So the Mugford was probably an old ship by then. 

It was. It was an old destroyer that had been in World War IL. 

So it was expendable, so to speak. 

They all were. I understand that they sank all those ships but I don’t when. 


What kind of special preparations were being made that you were involved in for 
the test? 

They moved us off the Mugford about 10 days before the test to the USS Rockwall [APA- 
230] and from there we were transferred to the USS Bottineau [APA-235]. It was a transport. I 
and my buddies volunteered. There were 10 of us. 


Did you actually witness the explosion? 
Oh, yes. I had dark glasses to watch it. I didn’t see anything but a bright light. Even 
with those almost black glasses, it was so bright you could hardly keep your eyes open. 


You were standing at the rail looking right at it? 
Yes. We were about 15 miles from the target. They issued the 10 of us the glasses and 
everyone without them had to go below deck. 


Did you see the B-29 that dropped the bomb? 
No. We didn’t see it. 


So you saw the brilliant flash of light and that was it. 
We felt the after blast that rolled over us and then the mushroom cloud. You know, I’m 


the only survivor of the 10. 


How long after the blast was it that they took you all out to the ships? 


They loaded us on a motor whaleboat about 10 or 11 minutes after the blast and we 
headed over there. 


All 10 volunteers got into the whaleboat and headed to the target area? 
Yes. 


What instructions had you been given? What were you supposed to do when you 
got to these ships? 
They had sound tapes, film, and all that stuff we were supposed to pick up. 


I know some animals had been left on these ships. Were any of you instructed to 
retrieve any of those? 

No. We went to all the ships to take off what we were instructed to and made our ship 
[Mugford] the last one. We tied up to each ship in turn and all 10 of us went around collecting 
material. Each one of us was assigned to go to a certain location. We were only supposed to be 
on each ship for but a few minutes. 


So you yourself might have been instructed to retrieve some film or some cameras? 
That was your job. And each of the other nine men had a particular item or items to pick 
up? 

Yes. We had a container to keep everything in. 


And then you’d move on to the next ship in the whaleboat and do the same thing? 

Right. But when we got to the Mug/ford, our ship, the cox’n wouldn’t let us tie up. We 
just had a fit but he wouldn’t let us touch the rope to tie it up. We went aboard and then he 
floated off. We kept hollering at him but he kept saying that the engine wouldn’t start. In about 
an hour, he eventually drifted over the horizon. I got out some flares and started shooting them 
off. They didn’t pick us up until an hour before sundown. 

When the fallout started, everybody began turning white. I was about to burn up so I 
went over the side. I dove into the ocean and played in the water nearly the rest of the day. 


What was the fallout all about? 

Of course, we were in the middle of where the atomic bomb had exploded and the fallout 
started coming down like white dust. They had warned us to hurry and get out of there before it 
started falling. Well, those who warned us and those who took care of us were two different 
bunches, I guess. 


Then the fallout out started coming down and landing on your skin? 
Yes. It started turning white. Even the deck turned white. It was like dust. 


How long did you have this stuff on you? 
When I fired the last flare and didn’t get an answer, I just walked over to the quarterdeck 


and jumped in the ocean to wash it off. 


Were you fearful of what was happening at that time? 


I knew what was going to happen because we had been through classes and knew about 
radiation. I wanted my best friend to go in the water with me but he wouldn’t do it. 


Did you dive off the ship? 
I went down to the quarterdeck, the closest thing to the water and just jumped off into the 
water about 8 or 9 feet below. 


And you just paddled around? 
I just messed around in the water. 


How long were you in the water? 

I was in and out. I’d get tired and get out, then go around and check everybody. I wasn’t 
in charge of the unit. We had a second class medic who was in charge but he didn’t know what 
he was doing and was scared to death. So I’d check everybody and then go back in the water. 


You said you tried to convince your best friend to go in with you but he said no. 
He wouldn’t do it. 


And you said that none of the other guys would do it either. 
No. 


Did the guy in the whaleboat ever come back for you? 
No. He never showed up again. They sent another boat after us about 5 o’clock that 
afternoon. 


About how much time had elapsed from the time you left in the morning until they 
finally picked you up? 

We were on these ships for about 7 hours--from 10 until about 5. When they eventually 
picked us up and we got back to the transport--the Bottineau--I think it was, they had three 
showers rigged up on deck. We had to shed all our clothes as we walked over to the showers-- 
shoes and everything. We were naked. We showered and there was someone to instruct us to 
move to the next shower. And the third shower was just to get all the residue of chemical off of 
us. They had used some kind of chemical on us. When we got out of that the third shower, they 
had clothes with our names on them. Then they took us down to the sick bay and we were 
examined. We all tested around .9. 


Before you went out to the ships on the whaleboat, had you been given film badges 
to wear? 
Yes. They were supposed to record how much atomic energy you had collected. 


And I assume you surrendered the badges when you came back aboard the 
Bottineau? 
Oh yes. 


And you also gave up all the items you had collected on the target ships? 
They had someone there when we came up the ladder to take it from us. 


What happened after your examinations in sick bay? 
By this time, they served us some food right there in sick bay. 


Did they keep you isolated from the rest of the crew? 
Oh yes. I can’t remember how long we were in the sick bay but we were there about a 
week before they let us out. We were isolated on that deck. 


What did you do to occupy your time? 
We just hoped we’d live through it. And I’m not being smart about it. That’s all we 
could do. 


So you were all pretty fearful? 

Well, I was. Let me say something and then we’ll move on. They had brought some 
white duck coveralls aboard the Mugford for the test and it was aboard when the bomb 
detonated. When we went back aboard the ship after the test and were stuck there for some time, 
my friend Bard went down to the berthing area and took the coveralls and his helmet. He was a 
gunner on the 20mm. He then got the deck bunk on the Bottineau and put all this stuff under it. 

I didn’t know what he was doing. 


I’m sorry to interrupt but could you repeat what you just said? 

He had this stuff in a bag--the white duck coveralls and his helmet--and he put it under 
his bunk. This was after we had had our showers and everything. And his radiation levels 
started going up as ours were coming down. My was down the next morning to 2.2, I think. 
And his was up to about 15. And that’s enough to kill you. 


What’s the connection between the duck coveralls and the bunk? I’m not sure I 
understand. 

They were loaded with radiation from being in the test. He had had this stuff in a little 
bag and had been dragging it around all this time. I said something to him. “What is that?” 

And he said, “It’s just something of mine.” 


So he had recovered this stuff from the Mugford while you were marooned aboard 
and the coveralls and helmet had been aboard the ship when the bomb went off? 

Yes. He went down to his bunk on the Mugford, found this stuff under his bunk, and put 
it in a bag. Nobody said anything to him about it. Well, I’ve thought about it a lot. I saw it but 
had other things on my mind at the time. 


So when he was on the Mugford, he took the opportunity to go down to the berthing 
spaces to his bunk and retrieve the coveralls and helmet he had left there and he ended up 
dragging it around with him the whole time. When you returned to the transport, he still 
had this bundle with him and nobody took it away from him? 

Yes. And that’s what’s so amazing when I think about it. 


And he ended up hiding it under his bunk on the transport when you all got back. 


Right. And nobody said a word. We had so much on our minds that nobody cared what 
he was doing. 


And he continued to have it with or near him even after the showers and the 
examinations and everything else? 

Right. Of course, they tested us every 8 hours for radiation. Everybody’s radiation was 
going down while his was going up. 


Did they check you with a Geiger counter? 
It was some kind of device that could read the radiation. 


Did they pass a wand over you and your clothes? 
Yes. 


And they couldn’t figure out why his radiation levels were going up? 

That’s right. Finally they sent him over to the hospital ship [USS Tranquillity]. By that 
time, everybody knew he was my best friend because I had had a fit when they took him off. 
When the people came back to our ship, they wanted to know where his bunk was. So I went 
and showed them his bunk and they pulled that bag out and took a reading on it. Right after that, 
they moved us out of that compartment. 


So he was sleeping on this bunk with the bag of clothes underneath the whole time. 
Yes he was. 


And he got a tremendous dose of radiation from it. 
Right. He only lived 10 or 15 days after that. 


What was your friend’s name? 
James Bard. When they found that stuff under his bunk, they told me they would have to 
send him back to Pearl. I wanted to go see him but they wouldn’t let me. 


So they took him to the hospital ship and then back to Pearl. 
They put him on a plane and flew him to Pearl. 


Did he get sick right away? 

When we got stateside I asked to go see him and they wouldn’t let me. I finally learned 
that he had died. But those were just rumors. I had no way of proving it. I can’t remember how 
it happened but somebody who was in the unit said they had heard from Bard and Bard’s family 
and they were asking questions about him. And he had died. And that’s all I know. I don’t 
know when or anything. 


What happened to the rest of you after Bard was evacuated from the Bottineau? 
They released us from the medical unit about 15 days after the test. 


Did you go back to your regular duties? 


I was bored out of my mind on the transport so I asked to go somewhere where I could be 
doing something. After we returned to Pearl, they then put me on a cruiser and I worked in 
ship’s company. 


What did they do with the other eight men? 
I really don’t know because I was the only one aboard the transport when we got back to 
Pearl. 


So you had been separated from the other eight by this time. 
Yes. 


And you never knew what happened to them. 
That’s right. 


So you went back to duty and continued with your Navy career as if nothing had 
happened. Did they check on your health periodically after that to see what was 
happening? 

I started going bad about a month after I got back to the States, and was sent to the Naval 
Hospital at Mare Island. 


Had you started having symptoms of radiation sickness? 

Yes. In the first place, I started running a fever and I thought I was getting the flu. But it 
was radiation. My blood was out of wack and I had no sperm count. They thought I was gonna 
die. That’s when IJ had heard that all the others were sick and were being treated somewhere. 


But for some reason you recovered and they didn’t. 
Well, that’s the thing about it. I still believe that washing all that stuff off of me in the 
ocean saved my life. 


Did you hear that from some of the doctors who treated you? 
The doctors there at Mare Island told me that. 


What kind of treatment were they giving you at Mare Island? 

They were giving me special medicine and special food. I was in there about 6 weeks 
and got better. Then they discharged me. About a month later, I started throwing up so they 
readmitted me. I was in and out about every 3 months. 

I got married in July of ’47. About the 1* of August, I came all to pieces and they put me 
back in there. And I was there until I was discharged from the Navy on the 11" of October, 
1947. I had to sign papers before they’d let me out. 

Were you isolated from other patients? 

I was on the general floor but was in a separate room. I’m not sure I was still showing 
radiation but they put me on a special medicine, which I can’t remember the name of. They say 
that’s the only reason I lived. It was that medicine. After my symptoms went away they still 
wanted me to stay in the hospital another 6 months but I raised so much fuss, they made me sign 
all these papers to get rid of me. 


What did you sign? 
I would never sue them and they were no longer responsible for what would happen to 


Did your symptoms go away after you were discharged from the Navy? 

Yes. When I got discharged, I went through Houston, got my wife, and came home. I 
went to the University of Alabama. I almost had a year there before I dropped out. I was 
starving to death. 


You were starving to death? 

This is a weird thing. We had rented a place with kitchen privileges, a bathroom, and a 
bedroom. While I was going to school, I kept going to the Veterans Administration because I 
wasn’t getting my money. And they’d say, “Well, we mailed it.” 

Finally, after 6 months, I dropped out, having borrowed every penny we could get off of 
relatives and everything else. 


So you were trying to go to school and get your GI benefits but you never got them? 

After we got back to Houston, the government sent me a registered letter telling me they 
wanted their money back from the last three checks they had sent me. I went to the VA there in 
Houston to talk to them. They found out that the landlady had gotten all those checks. They 
couldn’t prove that she had gotten them but there was nothing they could do. They just declared 
them lost and I didn’t have to repay them. 


How did you make your living after that? 

I went to work for Harris County, TX, until we decided to come back to Alabama. A 
friend of mine had a job for me at the Gulf State Paper Corporation in Tuscaloosa. My wife and 
I worked there until we went to Oklahoma, where my wife’s folks were from. Her dad had 
bought a restaurant and they wanted us to run it for them. 

Then I went to work for the Frank E. Evans Construction Company out of Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. Then I formed a company of my own in 1960 and ran it until I retired in 2003. 


Had you ever had any recurrence of your illness? 
No, never. When they got me cured, I guess I was cured. 


But you heard that all the others were dead? 
They’re all dead. 


How did you find that out? 

I read it in a story in Reader’s Digest in 1972. I had a friend who was working at the VA 
here in Birmingham and I called her. She told me that was true. She wanted to know if I knew 
who the other one was. I told her that was me and she laughed and thought I was lying to her. 
But I wasn’t. 


How old are you now? 
I’m 80 years old. I was born on January 19", 1927. 


You had said something in our conversation the other day about how they used to 
check up on you once a year by calling you. What was that all about? 

That was for the first 3 years after the test. It was someone from Washington, I guess. I 
can’t remember who it was. 


They would call you to see how you were feeling? 
I think that’s what it was. I had no way of knowing and really didn’t care. 


Ill bet. You were just glad to be alive. 
I was so glad to be alive. 


So you haven’t heard anything from anybody for almost 60 years. 

About 3 years ago, Alabama started license tags with “Atomic Veteran.” So I applied to 
get one. I had to talk to the lady in Washington who was head of some commission. 

The VA had to call this woman to verify that you were involved? 

Yes. And she said she had my records. 


So you got your tags. 
I have them on my pickup. 


Do you ever think about that time much anymore? It’s been a long time. 
Well, Ido some. I’ve got so many pictures in my album of me and my friend Bard. We 
were closer than brothers. He always said that I was his adopted daddy. 


Did you end up having a family of your own? 

Oh yes. I’ve got a son who is in radio and television, and a daughter who is a school 
teacher. My son was born just about 3 years to the day I got out of the Navy. He was born the 
10° day of October in 1950. He has a degree in communications and has a company in Orlando. 
He has twins, a boy and a girl. They just turned 19. 


I feel privileged to have spent part of the afternoon with you hearing your story. 
Thank you. 
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